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Editorial Buzzings. 


It Looks very much as if we were 
in for a hard Winter. The weather 
prophets threaten us witha number of 
killing blizzards. 
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The North American bBee- 
oe Convention will be held at 
lbany, N. Y., Dec. 8 to 11. Reduced 
rates on all the trunk line railroads are 
secured. Read the notice on page 596. 





—_-—- 


Geo. E. Hilton has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of World’s Fair 
Managers for Michigan, a member of 
the special committee on apiarian prod- 
ucts. It would have been about the 
right thing to have made George chair- 
man of the national committee on that 
“subject,” as there is probably no 
better authority on matters concerning 
the apiary than Mr. Hilton.—Fremont 
Indicator. 





Spraying Fruit for the preven- 
tion of the ravages of insects and fungus 
diseases is no longer an experiment, but 
a necessity, in order to get large crops 
of perfect fruit, but the blossoms must 
not be sprayed with the poison. 

As noted on page 423, the New York 
City Boardof Health recently condemned 
grapes on the market that showed signs 
of poison on the stems, and had tons of 
them destroyed. The hasty action of 
the Board caused a grape panic. 

An investigation showed that the 
grapes had been sprayed with a solution 
of the Bordeaux mixture, and that traces 
of the sulphate of copper. remained on 
the stems. 

The matter was referred to the De- 
partment of Agricuiture, which has for 
several years been recommending the 
spraying of grapes with this mixture, as 
a preventive against fungus diseases. 
The Department officially replied that 
over a ton of grapes, sprayed eight times 
with the mixture, would be required to 
furnish a single poisonous dose. 

In this transaction, the spraying of 
fruit has received an advertisement that 
will result in making known its merits 
far and wide. For, after consumers 
understand it, they will not hesitate to 
purchase perfect fruit because of the 
means used to make it so, as long as they 
are harmless, and applied at an ayppro- 
priate time, so as not to endanger the 
lives of our honey gatherers. 

For full information on this subject, 
as well as the necessary outfits for doing 
the work thoroughly and effectually, 
address William Stahl, Manufacturer of 
Excelsior Spraying Outfits, Quincy, Ills., 
who will send free a full and complete 
treatise on the spraying of fruit. 


~ —- — + + 





Honey Candy.—This recipe was 
published in a late number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal : 


Take one pint of sugar, with water 
enough to dissolve it, and four table- 
spoonfals of honey. Boil until it becomes 
brittle on being dropped into cold water 
Pour off into buttered pans to cooL 
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The Time wil] soon be here for 
the Northwestern Convention to be held, 
and the indications are that it will be 
well attended. Chicago is the center of 
the great West, and as it was said of old 
Rome, that all the roads led to it, so it 
may be said of Chicago, that all the 
railroads lead to it. The Fat Stock 
Show will be held at the same time in 
this city, and all railroads will have 
reduced fare. The time is the best that 
could have been hit upon, and bee-keep- 
ers can come and not only enjoy the 
‘* reunion” and seeing the grand exhibi- 
tion of fat stock, but witness the growth 
of the great metropolitan city of the 
Northwest. Many wil! want to do some 
‘* trading,” and this will give them the 
opportunity. So we may as well invite 
you all to come and bring ‘your sisters 
and cousins and aunts,” and have a 
good time. 


Mr. Dabb, the popular proprietor of 
the Commercial Hotel, the headquarters 
of the bee-keepers, will do his level best 
to welcome and provide for all who may 
come, and the experience of all, during 
our former conventions, goes to show 
that he can entertain all his guests to 
perfection. 


The following has just come to hand 
from the Secretary, and confirms our 
statement made above, that the meeting 
will be well attended by bee-keepers 
generally. Brother Hutchinson makes 
these remarks about the prospects : 


Furnt, Mich., Oct. 28, 1891. 
FRIEND NEWMAN:—The Chicago con- 
vention will be a good one this year. 
Every day brings me letters saying that 
the writers will be present. Bee-keepers 
from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, lowa and 
Minnesota have written to me that they 
were going to the Northwestern Conven- 

tion. W. Z. Hutcainson. 





Ground Cork is the best packing 
material for bees in Winter. It never 
becomes damp, and it is a thorough 
non-conductor. It is so cheap that its 
cost is practically nothing. 





The Third Visit of la grippe is 
confidently expected during the coming 
Winter. The following from an editoria) 
in the Chicago Daily Post shows hoy 
the matter is viewed by those on the 
look out for coming eVents : 


The news comes from Germany that 
the beginning of Winter finds 500 cages 
of influenza in Silesia. It is useless to 
expect that the same winds which blow 
the poison germs across Europe wil! not 
also waft them over the Atlantic, and 
bind the Western Hemisphere with a 
broad girdle of disease. The new ap- 
pearance is said to have originated ip 
Russian churches, in an atmosphere 
breathed over and over again by the 
most wretched and dirty people in 
Europe. 

Formerly the Mohammedans at Mecca 
had credit for every pestilence ; now the 
Greek branch of the Christian church— 
of which the czar is sovereign pontiff— 
is the head and front of the offending. 

Medical science in the United States 
will now be called upon for its most 
strenuous efforts. Two Winters ago the 
epidemic slew its thousands, and last 
Winter its tens of thousands. 

If a specific -has not been discovered 
by this time, itis probable that systems 
weakened by the former attacks wil! 
give way in still greater numbers. 

Experience, however, must now have 
something to go upon in dealing with 
the earliest symptoms. Influenza, in 
any of its forms, should not be a closed 
book to the medical profession. Every 
public health office in the country should 
be made an agency for the diffusion of 
information as to the latest and most 
successful methods of dealing with the 
enemy. 


The Wintering Problem 
Bee-Keeping; an Exposition of the 
Conditions Essential to Success in the 
Winter and Spring Management of the 
Apiary, by G. R. Pierce. This is the 
title of anew pamphlet of 77 pages, 
just issued by the author, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted a!! bis 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 





Do Not Forget the meeting of the 
Northwestern Convention, on Nov. 19 
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Frame Holder.—Here is another 
patented article — ‘*Holt’s adjustable 
tongs, for handling frames in bee-hives.” 
The inventor has this to say about its 


use : 


The tongs are so made that they will 
fit any size or length of frames, and the 
fingers reach down and grip the top and 
sides of the frame in such @ manner as 
not to injure the comb, honey or brood 
in any way, and the tightest stuck 
frame can be torn from its place with 


> Dy 





the tongs without the slightest injury to 
the frame, comb or brood. 


In using the tongs the operator has 
one hand free all the time, while with 
the other he can hold the frame in any 
position desired. He is notin the least 
danger of being stung, as his hand 
is not near the bees. + And _ his 
fingers never get cramped or tired, as 
the tongs grip and hold the heaviest 
frame of honey, and will not turn loose 
until the operator throws the catch at 
top of handles. One man can attend to 
twice the number of hives with the use 
of the tongs that he can without them, 
and amateurs are not in the least afraid 
of being stung while using the tongs, 
and practical bee-men say the tongs are 
as much @ necessity as.a smoker is in 
the apiary. 








It is Proposed to hold a conven- 
tion of Southern bee-keepers on Nov. 
11, at Augusta, Ga., during the Exposi- 
tion. This day will be the Bee-Keepers’ 
Day at the Exposition. They meet 
together to compare notes, to discuss 
questions pertaining to the business, 
and to consider means to make the 
pursuit more remunerative to the honey 
producer. Essays will be read and 
discussed by- some of the leading bee- 
keepers of the country, and a number of 
distinguished apiarists from a distance 
are expected. Southern apiarists should 
lay aside their work for a day and 
attend this meeting. The railroad fares 
will be reduced to 1 cent per mile, and 
it will be at the heightof the Exposition. 

As this is at the home of our friend 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, all may be sure that 
the convention wil) be a grand success. 
This notice came one day too late for 
insertion last week, so let all bee-keepers 
who can do so arrange at once for a 
grand reunion at Augusta, Ga. The 
committee who sign the ‘tall are the 
following : 

J.P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 


W. K. Nelson, Augusta, Ga. 
J. W. P. Whitley, (iibson, Ga. 


Dr. J. W. Hudson, Muysville, 8. C. 
H. H. Wethersbee, Jackson, 8. C. 
J. L. Jones, Davisboro, Ga. 

W.S. Hart, Hawk's Park, Fla. 


We were invited to attend, but we 
could not possible do so—our present 
health and strength precludes the 
thought of our attending many conven- 
tions this Fall. 


$e 


Apiarists of Europe should note 
the following, and prepare to send an 
exhibit to the World’s Columbian Fair: 


The Atlantic Transport Company, 
operating a line of steamers between 
London and New York, has agreed to 
carry exhibits from London to either 
New York, Philadelphia, or Baltimore 
free of charge, except the actual ex pen- 
ses of loading and unloading. This 
generous proposition makes it possible 
for European exhibitors to have their 
displays brought to the American sea- 
board practically free of charge. 
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Golden Weddings occur but 
seldom—so few live to reach 50 years of 
wedded bliss. The following from the 
Hastings (Minn.) Gazette records one of 
the few ‘‘ golden weddings :” 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Dyer was the scene of a brilliant party 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 18, it being 
the fiftieth wedding anniversary of this 
worthy and highly esteemed couple, who 
are among the oldest inhabitants of 
Hastings, having removed here from 
Kendallville, Ind., some 27 years ago. 

The affair was one long to be remem- 
bered, four generations being repre- 
sented. The house was adorned with 
rare flowers, and redolent with their 
fragrance, and the repast was both 
elegant and bounteous. 

The words ‘‘Golden Wedding” were 
inscribed in golden letters upon the 
wedding cake, and the bridal cake was 
tastily decorated with white flowers and 
leaves, while the presents were such as 
will ever remind the recipients that their 
friends appreciate them in the highest 
degree. 

Amy Oliver, a lovely golden-haired gir] 
of five years, also presented them with a 
golden eagle—the gift of their neighbors. 


-_ 


The Honey Crop tn the Antelope 
Valley, California, is thus described in 
the Rural Californian. 





The yield of honey in Antelope Valley, 
Calif., for four years in succession has 
been above the average; both as to 
quality and quantity. Climatic condi- 
tions there are favorable to the growth 
of shrubs and flowers that yield an 
abundance of nectar. 

While the bee-keepers near the coast, 
and in the valleys contiguous, have 
been feeding their bees in the early part 
of this season, the bees in the Antelope 
Valley, and what was once regarded as 
the Mohave Desert, were gathering sur- 
plus honey, and making money for their 
owners. 

This may be put down as an off year, 
and au unprofitable year for the bee- 
keepers of Southern California gener- 
ally. The crop of honey will not be 
more than 50 pounds to the colony on 
an average. True, some localities, 
notably Autelope Valley and the vicinity 
of Temecula, with some other points, 
will yield a full crop, but in many 
places not a pound of honey was pro- 
duced this season. Two hundred pounds 
to the colony is a fair yield, and may be 











termed a good crop. Six hundred pounds 
to the colony has been produced in ey. 
traordinary years like 1876, L878 ang 
1884. For this year, some apiaries jy 
or near Antelope Valley have come w) 
to the yield of 1884, and in one ip- 
stance that we know of, under good 
management, the yield of honey was 
close up to 300 pounds to the hive 
Good for Antelope Valley. 


eS EEE. 

Cough Remedy.—A g00d cog! 
mixture, from the Medical World, is as 
f»llows : Cod liver oil, 2 ounces ; honey. 
2ounces; lemon juice, 2 ounces; 1 0) 
2 tea-spoonfuls three times a day. 


- —— — 





A Beginner iv bee-keeping iy 
California is said to have had an excep- 
tionally good crop. The Farm, Field 
and Stockman says that he purchased 
100 colonies of bees last Spring, and 
during the Summer they secured 12,000 
pounds of honey—that is 120 pounds to 
the colony. 


—_—_—_—__ — + ~ <=> eo - —_-———— 


Next Wednesday the Connie: 
cut State Convention will be held. Se 
official notice on page 596. Let al! 
those who can do so, make arrangements 
to attend. 





The Summer was a coo! one. 


but September was ‘‘red hot.” Thi 
bees could not appreciate the former 
and gained but little from the latter. 





If You Mave any honey to sel 
get some Honey Almanaes and scatte) 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 





When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Posta! 
Guide and found there were places )) 
that name in 13 States. That order for 
goods will have to wait until anothe: 
letter comes to give the proper address 
Be sure to stamp your letter, or it may 
go to the dead letter office. 
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queries and Replies. 
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Roast or Insti NH Bees 


QUERY 791.—I desir desire to know the 
views of the prominent bee-keepers of 
America on this question: ‘‘Do bees 
reason ?”’—Mass. 


No.—G. M. Doonirrie. 
Not that I know of.—C. C. MILLER 


I do not think it can properly be said 
that bees reason.—R. L. TAYLor. 


It appears from some of their actions, 
that they do.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


We think they do; and proportionally 
much more than many human beings.— 
DADANT & Son. 


I think not; but some of their actions 
would almost lead one to think that they 
did.—C. H. DrBBERN. 


No. If they did the last few thousand 
years would have improved their prac- 
tices. -EUGENE SECOR. 


There is something akin to reason in 
many of their manceuvers. Yet, like Dr. 
Miller, *“*I don’t know.”—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


Who can tell where to draw the line 
between instinct and reason? I believe 
that every animal that thinks, reasons. 
An argument on this question would fill 
pages.—_J AMES HEDDON. 


Bees may recognize their keeper from 
strangers, and may get so accustomed 
to persons passing near them as to sel- 
dom or never sting them. This is about 
as near to the reasoning faculty as they 
appear to get.—G. L. TINKER. 


Sometimes it is very difficult to draw 
the line of demarkation between reason 
and instinct. They do not always work 
by invariable law. Yet the same in- 
stinct that prompted ‘‘Samson’s bees ” 
in the lion’s carcass, oe to action 
the bees of to-day.—J. P. H. Brown 


That depends somewhat on what is 
meant by reason. They do reasonable 
as wellas unreasonable things. Some 
of their operations seem very much like 
results of reason. But as no man has 
had experience of a bee’s mental pro- 
cesses, if it has such processes, how can 
we tell ?—M. MARIN. 


Why not write to ‘‘ the prominent bee- 
keepers” and ask them. If it is instinct 





that leads bees to do as they do, itis a 
pity that a great many people do not 
have instinct to guide them; andif it is 
reason that guides people, it is a good 
thing for the bees not to be directed by 
such an erratic concern.—A. B. Mason. 


I think they do inaway. They use 
bee reason. I go up to the hive quietly, 
they are amiable. Do they not reason 
thus: **His intentions are friendly. 
‘Let us have peace.’” I go to the hive 
rudely, they resent it. Do they not rea- 
son: ‘*An enemy has come. We will 
drive him hence?” At least they do, or 
act very much as we do when we act 
from reason.—A. J. Cook. 


Well! Well! Is not this rather get- 
ting into the realms of fancy? Why 
not ask, does a horse, cow or dog rea- 
son? The difference between instinct 
and reason, in some cases, seems slight, 
but instinct always and invariably does 
the same thing in the same way, and 
that way is the same as from the be- 
ginning, while reason guides us to the 
path of invention, and we improve. The 
bee stores honey, or builds cells after the 
old rule. We guide and direct, so that 
the honey is so stored as is most advan- 
tageousto us. Discussion here is of no 
value, as the matter is wholly one of 
surmise ; and really whether it is reason 
or instinct that causes the bees to build 
their cells in just that form that uses 
the least material, to fill the greatest 
space, is of no great consequence, es- 
pecially when, after all is done, it is 
only a matter of surmise.—J. E. Ponp. 


O, no! Bees are governed by instinct. 
How often have you seen bees thumping 
their brainless heads against a pane of 
glass when a little ‘‘reasoning” would 
teach them that the glass was harder 
than their heads. Bees are endowed by 
Nature with a high order of instinct, 
but they do not ‘‘reason.” Glass and 
other human inventions are not natural 
to bees, and, therefore, their instinct 
fails them, and they have no reasoning 
powers to help them out of the dilemma. 


Bees never, never ‘‘send out scouts,” as 
some superstitious old fogies blindly 
assert and believe. They find their 


homes by the echo produced by the 
sound of their wings from any hollow 
place when passing it. Just like bumble- 
bees will pounce into an open mouthed 
jug, when set near their nest. How 
often I have seen a swarm of bees pass 
good homes and enter a worthless dilapi 
dated hole because the sound of their 
wings acted in the one case and not in 
the other. If bees reasoned they would 
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build comb when there was little honey 
to store, in order to be ready for the 
honey when it does come in quantity, 
but this they never do, because they 
cannot reason.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Yes; there are proofs in abundance 
to show that bees do reason, but this 
Department is not large enough for 
their enumeration. We refer the in- 
quirer, and al] others interested, to the 
article on another page on this subject, 
written by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. It 
gives convincing proofs of intelligence 
in bees.—TuHE EDIror. 





Topics of Interest, 
‘he First Bee-Escape 


Cc. H. DIBBERN. 





I have carefully read Mr. Silcott’s 
article on page 522, and will.say that I 
have no desire to keep up the con- 
troversy. However, I wish to correct a 
few errors and misstatements. Mr. 
Silcott’s general conclusions as to the 
working of bee-escapes, is quite correct. 
Mr. S8.’s claim of inventing the first 
horizontal bee-escape, has fallen to the 
ground, as his patent is antedated by 
the one of 1860. 

Now, as well as one can judge by an 
illustration of it, and his claims as pub- 
lished, it would seem that they are very 
similar. Tosay that this could not be, 
or the Patent Office would not have 
issued a second patent on a similar 
device, will not do. That thing seems 
to be a common occurrence, as the 
10,000 patents on bee-hives abundantly 
attest. 

I said in a former article, that Mr. 
Silcott’s escape was probably an anti- 
quated and worthless affair; but if it 
was really a good and valuable inven- 
tion, then he is the more to blame for 
keeping ‘‘dark” about it—at any rate, 
in not advertising it loud enough, so 
that at least one bee-keeper in a thou- 
sand would know of its existence. 

A good bee-escape, during the nine 
years that this patent has been allowed 
to slumber in sweet oblivion, would have 
been worth thousands of dollars to the 
fraternity. 

Mr. Silcott then tries to make out that 
my escape, which is the common prop- 
erty of the bee-keepers of America, is 
somehow and infringement on his, on 
general principles, I suppose, though he 





does not threaten a ‘big suit in the 
United States court.” 

Had it not been for Mr. Reese, mysels 
and others, would his escape not stil] be 
sleeping the sleep that knows pp 
waking ? 

Mr. 8S, says that the principle of my 
escape is not new to him—that he trieq 
it years ago and failed. If that is so, jt 
is an indirect compliment to me, as | 
have succeeded. 

When he claims, like Mr. Demaree. 
that bees will return through any kind 
of an escape where some obstruction js 
not used, he is simply mistaken. In my 
new escape they do no such thing, as the 
hundreds of my escapesin use during 
the past season abundantly testify. 

The intimation that my ‘Little 
Giant” must be a complicated arrange- 
ment, because I use broom wire, is over- 
drawn. The factis, it is about as simple 
as auy, and so faris the most rapid 
working escape I know of, and | have 
tried about everything in this line. 

I have tried Mr. Wilcox’s escape, 
through which he claims the bees wil! 
escape in droves. My experience with 
it is a good deal like Mr. Silcott’s. Dur- 
ing the recent hot weather, I had a 
number of double hives, with a queen- 
excluding honey-board between, using 
the upper story to extract from. 

After reading Mr. Wilcox’s descrip- 
tion, and the rapidity with which his 
escape would empty the supers, | 
thought that perhaps after all we had 
all been on the wrong track. 


I had little difficulty in making an 
escape, as Mr. Wilcox had described it, 
and while I was making it, I kept 
picturing to myself the droves of bees 
escaping where I could see them, out of 
super tothe hive entrance. 

Well, about noon I had the escape 
ready, and placed it under one of the 
extracting supers. 

After dinner I went at once to the 
hive, expecting to enjoy the fun of see- 
ing the bees ‘‘escaping in droves.” In- 
stead, however, only a few excited bees 
would run down a little ways, and then 
return to the super. This was quite4 
disappointment to me, as I had expected 
more of it. 

I concluded to give the bees their own 
time in leaving, and, after two days, 
there were still about a quart left. Now, 
this escape on further trial’ may do 
better, or I may not have got it just 
right. Let us try all things, and ‘ bold 
fast to that which is good.” 
Milan, TlJs., Oct. 30, 1891. 
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Intellect and Instinct of Bees. 


M. IL. HOLBROOK, M. D. 

My first acquaintance with bees began 
when 1 was a little boy. The old log 
school-house where I Jearned to read 
and to spell was on the edge of a wood. 
The cleared ground near the wood was 
in those days well grown over with 
thistles, and when,tbey were in full 
blossom large numbers of bumble-bees 
collected on them to gather honey, 
which the greater length of their pro- 
boscises than that of the honey-bee 
enabled them to do. 

| took my first lesson in entomology, 
as far as I can remember, in the study 
of these bees. One day a number of the 
school boys indulged in a common sport 
of seizing bees by both wings and hold- 
ing them without being stung. 


Naturally I tried the experiment, but 
secured only one wing, which left the 
bee free to turn over and thrust its sting 
deep into my finger. It was my first 
experience of this kind, and the pain 
was very intense; but not caring to be 
laughed at by the other boys, I took net 
the slightest notice of it. 

I have since thought that the control 
over the feelings which children often 
exhibit on account of their pride is a 
valuable discipline preparatory to the 
greater sélf-contro] required in mature 
years. Bethisas it may, I have ever 
since had a profound respect for every 
kind of bee, and cultivated their friend- 
ship whenever I have had an oppor- 
tunity. 

I have never been able to examine 
their nervous system as a phrenologist 
does the brain of man, but under the 
microscope I have convinced myself 
that it has a very fine one, that its brain 
cells or ganglions are of the same kind 
as those of man, and that in proportion 
to its weightit has as much nervous 
tissue, if not more, as human beings. 


I propose to mention some of their 
intellectual characteristics. In the first 
place, the bee has an excellent memory, 
especially of locality. You may carry 
them miles away from home, and the 
greater part will find their way back 
This experiment has been tried on the 
bumble-bee. A considerable number 
were taken three miles from their home, 
and all came back; then another lot 
were taken six miles, and most of them 
returned, after which they were taken 
nine miles away, and even thena few 
found their way to their nests; and it is 
more than probable that those which 








failed to do so may not have had physi- 
cal strength for so long a flight, ur pos- 
sibly they were young bees without 
experience. 

This memory of places must be of the 
highest usefulness to the bee, obliged as 
it is to go far from home to gather suffi- 
cient food for its needs, and the faculty 
has without doubt been developed by 
culture, and transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another for a great period of 
time. 


The memory of the bee for the partic- 
ular plants which furnish it with honey 
is also very highly developed. I have 
observed how quickly they recognize 
those plants which serve their purpose 
from those which will not, and how 
little time they waste in trying to gather 
honey where none is to be found. 

The bee has a very excellent knowl- 
edge of dietetics so far as the subject 
can be of service to it; a knowledge, 
which could only have been acquired by 
a high order of intellect, or an intelli- 
gence quick to take advantage of any 
experience which had _ accidentally 
proved serviceable during any period of 
its existence. 

This is shown by its conduct in the 
employment of food for different pur- 
poses. A hive of bees is composed of 
three kinds—drones, or males, the 
queen-bee, and female workers, which 
are all undeveloped queens. It is by the 
application of their knowledge of the 
effects of food on development that they 
are able to produce workers or queens 
as they wish. A worker is the result of 
insufficient nourishment. The larve are 
fed on food which only develops workers. 
If during the first eight days of the life 
of a larva. it is fed on royal food, the 
reproductive organs and instincts be- 
come fully developed, and the larva 
becomes a@ queen. 

Royal food is a highly nitrogenous 
diet composed of the pollen of flowers. 
The insufficient nutrition which develops 
workers, but not the reproductive in- 
stincts, is less highly nitrogenous—indeed 
is largely carbonaceous. 

In case the queen dies, or is lost, the 
workers at once set about providing for 
anew queen by feeding a larva at the 
proper time with this highly nitrogenous 
food. 

I think this compels us to believe that 
they do it consciously, and that the 
colony of bees also rear workers con- 
sciously, for itis only by an abundance 
of workers that the colony can exist. 
How can they know, except by highly 
developed intellect and inherited experi- 
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ence, that one kind of food will produce 
one effect, and another kind another? 


There is a remarkable difference in 
the mental] traits of queens and workers. 
The queen knows thatit is not well to 
lay eggs when there are not workers 
enough to feed and care for them. This 
is a most reasonable procedure, and one 
which human beings might study to 
advantage. 

She is also aware of the fact that it is 
not well to have too Jarge a number of 
drones, who eat honey and do no work, 
and so she produces them at will—by 
laying unfructified eggs to the extent to 
which drones may be required, and no 
more. 

That bees reflect and adapt their 
conduct to their requirements is, it seems 
to me, evident from the fact that when 
earried to countries where they find 
supplies of food all the year round, they 
cease to store it up. They do not do 
this immediately, but only after they 
have learned that it is unnecessary. 


In Australia, where food is abundant 
most of the year, in order to have honey 
it is necessary to import. new queens 
that will produce workers which have 
not had experience in that country. And 
if they cease to store up honey when 
experience tells them it is not needed, is 
not the opposite true that when they do 
store it up in those climates that have 
long Winters, they do it consciously, 
and with a full knowledge of the need 
they will have for it? 

Again, why do bees pursue and sting 
one who robs them of their honey, if 
they do not know its value ? 


It has been stated on very good au- 
thority that the Italian bees will some- 
times attack in mass a man who has 
robbed their hive, days after the occur- 
rence, as if to destroy him. 


And this brings up the fact that they 
have a very good knowledge of human 
nature, and know their friends from 
their enemies, if not perfectly, reason- 
ably well. 

In placing combin new*and difficult 
places, they show adiversity of practical 
engineering talent which entitles them 
to much credit. 

Another instance of the intellect of 
bees is shown by the fact that when in 
hot weather they find their hives illy 
supplied with air, of which they require 
much on account of their great activity, 
they station a number at the entrance 
to the hive who use their wings vigor- 
ously, driving a considerable current 
within. To be ablé to remain in their 
places, they seal their feet to the floor, 








otherwise they would fly away, so actiye 
are their movements. 

I might mention other facts, but these 
are sufficient for my purpose. | knoy 
that many, even naturalists, wil! say 
that all these actsare purely instinctive. 
and not the result of reflection or reason, 

Let us look into the matter a little 
more closely. What is instinct? Dr. 
Reid defines it as ‘ta blind impulse to 
certain actions, without having any end 
in view, without deliberation, and often 
without any conception of what we do.” 

In other words, instinctis the power 
of acting without reflection, but in a 
manner so as to achieve an end, the 
same asif reason and intelligence had 
been used, and always in response to 
some internal stimuli, depending on 
some necessity requiring such action. 

Instincts are always inherited. They 
are the resujts of the experience of an- 
cestors for so long a time as may be 
required to organize them into the 
structure of the nervous system, so that 
they become a part of its property. Ir 
order that any act may become instinct- 
ive, it must be performed in every way 
many times, so that it ‘* does itself.” 

When a new act comes up that has 
never been performed before, or per- 
formed only a few times, then it seems 
to me reason and reflection are required. 
After a while the act may become partiy 
instinctive and partly the result o! 
reason, for some instincts are imperfect. 

Now, I shall refer to only one of the 
acts mentioned above, that of building 
a comb of a particular form to fit intoa 
place such asin all probability the bee 
or its ancestors could never have had to 
do before. The building of the comb 
would be easy, but to get the right form 
and size it would be necessary to think, 
to reflect, and to distinguish between 
the right way and the wrong one. This 
would be an act of reason, of delibera- 
tion. It may be said that there is not 
sufficient brain substance in the bee to 
allow of such complicated mental oper- 
ations. 

I think this is begging the question. 
How do we know this? Who has given 
us any right to make such a statement’ 
Is it not a bit of egotism in man to claim 
that he alone thinks, plans, reflects, and 
adapts means to ends? Man is fairl) 
well adapted to his realm, the bee, thi 
beaver, and every animal to theirs, and 
all when necessary have the power to 
think, to deliberate, and to keep their 
plans long enough in their minds to 
execute them, or to change them if 
need be; also to see the difference be- 
tween one plan and another, to compar 
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them, and probably to rejoice when they 
have triumphed over obstacles which 
may at first have seemed insurmount- 
able. —Phrenological Journal. 


>: a - 


Melting Wax—Small Hives for Nuclei, 


[have just found a new (?) arrange- 
ment for melting up old combs. It is a 
lamp nursery, such as is used in rearing 
queens. Mineis 18x18x10 inches, in- 
side, and is surrounded by one inch of 
water, except the top. 

Fill the space between the walls with 
water, remove all of the lids from the 
stove, and put the nursery in their place, 
then put some water in the nursery (use 
your own judgment as to the amount), 
and pile your old combs, etc., in the 
water. Lay some slats over the top, and 
cover with some kind of a mat to keep 
the heat in. 

As the wax melts, put in more. Strain 
in the usual way. Do not fill the space 
between the walls quite full of water, or 
it will boil over. ‘Do not stop up the 
hole where you put the water in, or you 
will have a boiler explosion in short 
order. 

Covering the top will hold the steam 
on thetop of the wax, and melt it much 
faster than if the steam is not kept in, 
but the covering must be something that 
will let the steam escape slowly. 


This melter is much better than a 
wash-boiler in several ways. First, it is 
larger; second, it heats quicker because 
it exposes twice as much surface to the 
fire; third, and best, you cannot burn 
the wax, no matter how much fire you 
make. 

I do not know that it would pay to get 
a boiler like this made just for melting 
wax, but if any one wishes to try it they 
can get atinner to make one for $3.00 
to $8.50. 

If youhave any wax to melt—by any 
process, except solar—do it when the 
bees cannot fly, or they will be into it if 
they can possibly get to it. 


better, but’I was kept busy from noon 
until 2 p.m., hiving absconding nuclei, 
and sometimes I would put in half a 
day trying to keep them from leaving. 

I fed them whenever there was any 
danger of their starving, but still they 
swarmed. Following are a few of their 
tricks: Following the queen when she 
flew out to mate; absconding a few hours 
after 1 had shipped their queen; ab- 
sconding if I did not take the queen out 
before she had all of the combs full, and 
refusing to accept virgins—killing twice 
as many as larger nuclei. 

I shall remodel the bodies of those 
small hives into feeders, melt the combs, 
and use the frames for kindling the fire. 

The next hives I have made will be 4- 
frame Langstroth, and I claim that with 
them I can rear more queens from a 
certain number of colonies with less work, 
and when Fall comes two or three of 
these nuclei will make a colony, while 
the small ones wil! not be worth uniting. 

It is a waste of bees and loss of money 
to use these smal! hives. A good nucleus 
will gather 10 to 15 pounds of honey in 
September here, and seal it up so that it 
makes good Winter stores. 

No man can give me any more of those 
small hives, even if he fills them with 
bees, provided I have to use them one 
season. 

Swedona, IlJs., Oct. 14, 1891. 


-—_~< > 


The Illinois State Fair. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 

It has come and gone, and was a 
grand success, the gate receipts being a 
little more than last year. The weather 
was cut off from the very best web; on 
Monday there was a very hard shower 
which laid the dust, but the rest of the 
week was uncommonly warm and pleas- 
ant, creating a demand for cool drinks 
and ices. 

Visitors were in the best of spirits, 
and I heard no complaints from any 
source, with two exceptions—one was 
with reference to what constitutes a 





I want to say that small nuclei are a 
nuisance. In 18¥0 I used 19 of the 
Pratt style until] the bees absconded, 
and, if I remember right, I got 3 queens 
from those 19 nuclei. 

Then I reasoned that if I had some to 
work on the Pratt system, with frames 
twice as large, they would work O. K. 
So in February, 1891, I had 200 hives 
made td hold 3 frames }¢ as large as the 
Langstroth frame. These worked some 


colony of bees, and the other with refer- 
ence to helper’s tickets. 
THE APIARY. 

The honey and bee exhibit was fair, 
and the association granted abundant 
space for its display. I think that Iowa 
sent the largest display of comb-honey ; 
but Illinois took the first premium for 
the. choicest comb-honey, and lowa for 
extracted. Mr. A. Coppin. of Wenona, 
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[lls., surprised us all by his -exhibit of 
choice white one-pound sections, and we 
eagerly inquired how he obtained it. He 
assured us that it was gathered from 
white and sweet clover, which was very 
abundant in his neighborhood. It is 
strange, yet true, that only a few miles 
from his apiary bees gathered little or 
no honey. There were rains the pre- 
ceding season which brought up the 
clover in hls locality, while in others 
there was none. 


A COLONY OF BEES. 


There was some dissatisfaction among 
exhibitors as to what constitutes a colony 
of bees. One frame of brood covered 
with bees, and containing a queen had 
been entered and accepted as a colony, 
and the queen also entered in competi- 
tion with others on exhibition. It -has 
been the custom among the fraternity to 
call al! small colonies containing two or 
three combs, a nucleus, and those who 
had on exhibition hives, such as they 
used in their apiaries, containing from 
eight to ten frames, were dissatisfied 
with the result. The subject of what 
constitutes a colony of bees will no doubt 
receive a fair amount of discussion in 
the bee-periodicals of the country, and a 
decision arrived at. 


REUNION. 


A very pleasant reunion was held 
around the honey exhibit, new acquaint- 
ances made, and old ones revived. The 
Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, of Spring, Lls., 
in company with Mr. Edwards, was 
present, and very cordially welcomed. 
Mr. Hambaugh has a warm place in the 
hearts of all Illinois bee-keepers for his 
indefatigable work in the halls of legis- 
lation during the past Winter. He 
originated, among others, two important 
bills for their benefit, namely, the bill 
appropriating $500 for publishing the 
annual report of the Lilinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. The other is entitled 
the ‘‘ Spraying Bill,” which passed the 
House, but was tabled in the Senate. 

Mr. Hambaugh desired to impress 
upon us al! that idea which 1 have often 
expressed, that the honey that bees 
gathered was only in secondary impor- 
tance to their great work of fertilization 
of flowers. It is true that there has 
been but little return from the bees in 
the way of honey through the past three 
years, but there has been crops of fruit 
as the result of their labors. ~ 


Now a person might suppose that 
where there is a perfect flower there is 
no need of a foreign agent to carry this 
life-giving powder, but there is all the 








same. The apple blossom, for instance. 
is a perfect flower, containing both pict 
and stamens, but when the germ is jy, 
season to receive the life-giving powder. 
the anthers waving in the breeze above 
are not ripe, have not bursted to sheq 
the pollen, and it must be brought from 
amature flower, and the honey-bee js 
the only agent.—Prairie Farmer. 





A Southern California Apiary, 


The engraving on the opposite page 
shows the famous Sespe apiary. It is 
located in Ventura County, on the bank 
of the Sespe River, from which it takes 
its name. In 1876 R. Wilkin, of Cadiz, 
Ohio, became tired of trying to winter 
his bees in that cold climate, and moved 
his large apiary to California, locating 
it on this spot. This ground has been 
occupied by bees ever since, but the 
hives have been changed, and itis now 
owned by his son-in-law, J. F. McIntyre. 

The grapevines in the foreground wer 
planted soon after the apiary was 
located, and produced a heavy crop of 
grapes every year, with little injury, it 
is claimed, from the bees. The land 
slopes about 10 feet from the back of 
the apiary to the honey-house, which 
makes it easy to wheel the honey into 
the house. Two carts, shown in the 
foreground, are used to wheel in the 
honey. Each cart carries four ‘‘ supers” 
full, or about 200 pounds at a load. 

When extracting, one man fills one 
cart with honey in the apiary, while the 
other extracts the other cart-load in the 
honey-house. It takes from 20 to 30 
minutes to filla cart, and the man in 
the honey-house can easily extract one 
in the same time. 

A 3-inch pipe runs from a reservoir 
down through the apiary, and connects 
with a Pelton water motor in the honey- 
house, which furnishes sufficient power 
to run a small circular saw or the honey- 
extractor. 

The honey runs from the extractor 
into iron tanks, shown below the honey- 
house, which hold 8,000 pounds each, 
where it is allowed to stand for one or 
two weeks, and is then drawn off 
through a molasses gate into 6U-pound 
cans for the market. 

This apiary produced 27,000 pounds 
of honey last year, and 9,480 pounds 
this year. The hivesare the Ventura 
County standard. They are really a 10- 
frame Langstroth without portico, and 
have a loose bottom-board. A zinc 
queen-excluder is used between the 
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SESPE APIARY, OWNED BY J. F. McINTYRE, AT FILLMORE, CALIF.—LOOKING WESTWARD. 
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super and brood-chamber, and a painted 
duck-cloth under the cover. The apiary 
contains at present 475 colonies in large 
hives, and 100 nucleus hives for ferti- 
lizing queens. The nucleus hives have 
been added sinee the picture was taken. 

The orchard back of the apiary con- 
tains nearly every kind of fruit, but the 
oranges and lemons are most profitable. 
Above the orchard on the hillside is the 
Sespe Land and Water Company’s flume, 
which carries water to the orange and 
lemon orchards in the valley below. The 
water is taken from the Sespe River, 
which shows a little over the honey- 
house. The hill above the flume is a 
foothill at the base of San Cayetano 
Mountain, on the north side of the 
Santa Clara Valley. 

The mountains in the dim distance 
are a spur of the San Fernando range, 
which run down from Newhall on the 
south side of the Santa Clara Valley. 
This valley is about three miles wide at 
this point, the conjunction of the Sespe 
and Santa Clara rivers, and is good 
orange and lemon land for 10 miles 
above and below. 

The Southern Pacific railroad runs 
down this valley from Newhall to Ven- 
tura. Fillmore is the town at this point; 
it has been built since the railroad 
came, about four years ago. Santa 
Paula is an older and much larger town; 
it is eight miles down the valley, is the 
ceater of the petroleum business in this 
county. 


[The above description is taken from 
the Pacific Rural Press, and the en- 
graving is reproduced from a _ photo- 
graph sent to us by Mr. McIntyre. Its 
companion picture.showing another view 
of this apiary, was given- last week on 
page 561.—Eb. | 


or 


Report of the Season in Tennessee. 


A. C. BABB. 





The honey flow ceased in this section 
about July 1, owing to wet weather, 
which continued until Sept. 1. August 
was extremely wet; it rained nearly 
every day throughout the month. 

About Sept. 10 bees began work on 
river weeds, which lasted until about 
Oct. 1, when stick weeds, or white top, 
came in bloom, and have continued 
since. 

There were frosts on Oct. 15 and 16, 
and as itis too cold for bees to gather 





- temperature below freezing. 





much honey now, the season is over for 
this year. 

I did not get as mnech surplus honey 
this Fall as last, on account of the cold 
weather—it set in 10 days too soon. | 
extracted some fine honey a few days 
ago, which was gathered from white 
weed. 

My bees have no honey-dew in their 
hives, having consumed it all during 
July and August, and when the Fal! 
honey-flow came, they filled their combs 
with honey, and are in good condition 
for Winter. 

The fruitcrop caused great injury to 
bee-keepers this Fall. In this section 
there were immense numbers of bees 
killed by fruit dryers. Persons working ” 
with fruit would mash the bees, cut them 
in two with knives, and burn them up. 

While in town one day, I saw a 
grocery clerk killing something in the 
windows, and crossing the street to see 
what it was, I found that bees flew in at 
the door, and then tried to pass out at 
the windows, and the clerk swept them 
down with the broom, threw water on 
them, then swept them into a pile and 
mashed them with his foot. I do not 
think such a proceeding is right. 
Greenville, Tenn., Oct. 21, 1891. 





Oat-Door Wintering of Bees, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





If bees can enjoy frequent flights, out- 
of-doors is the place to winter them. If 
deprived of these flights a temperature 
of about 45° enables them to bear a 
much longer confinement than does a 
In the 
South frequent flights are assured; i: 
the North no dependence can be placed 
upon the matter. Some Winters are 
‘*‘open,” or there are January thaws, 
allowing the bees to enjoy cleansing 
flights, while other Winters hold them 
close prisoners for 4 or 5 months. 

It is this element of uncertainty 
attending the wintering of bees in the 
open air that has driven so many bee- 
keepers to the adoption of cellar winter- 
ing. Still, there are some bee-keepers 
who, from some peculiarity of location. 
winter their bees in the open air wit! 
quite uniform success; others are com- 
pelled, for the present at least, to winter 
their bees out-of-doors ; in short, a larg: 
proportion of the bees, even in the 
North, are wintered in the open air. 
and probably will be for a long time to 
come, and. while my preference is fo. 
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the cellar, I have no desire to ignore the 
out-door method. 


PROTECTION AND WINTER FLIGHTS. 


It does not seem as though the ques- 
tion of whether bees should be protected 
in the North, need receive any consid- 
eration whatever, yet it has been ob- 
jected to on the grounds that the packing 
becomes damp ; that it deprives the bees 
of the warmth of the sun, and that they 
sometimes fail to fly in the Winter (be- 
cause the outside warmth is so slow in 
reaching* them) when bees in single- 
walled hives may be in full flight. 

There is occasionally a still, mild day 
in Winter, upon which the sun shines 
out bright and strong for an hour or 
two, and bees in single-walled hives 
enjoy areal cleansing flight, while the 
momentary rise in temperature passes 
away ere it has penetrated the thick 
walls of a chaff hive. 

On the other hand, there are days and 
weeks, and sometimes months, unbroken 
by these rises in temperature ; and the 
bees must depend for their existence 
upon the heat generated by themselves, 
and the more perfect the non-conductor 
by which they are surrounded, the less 
will be the loss of heat. 

When bees are well protected, there 
is less necessity for flight than when the 
protection is slight. If the bee-keeper 
thinks, however, that bees in chaff hives 
ought to fly ona warm day, but they 
do not fly, he has only to remove the 
covering over the bees and allow them to 
fly from the tops of the hives. 

For several Winters I left quite a 
number of colonies unprotected. I dis- 
continued the practice only when thor- 
oughly convinced that, in this locality, 
the losses were lessened by protection. 
In mild Winters the bees came through 
in pretty fair condition. 

In severe Winters the bees in the out- 
side spaces, or ranges of combs, died 
first; the cluster became smaller; the 
bees in more ranges died; and by Spring 
all were dead, or the colony so reduced 
in numbers, and the survivors so lacking 
in vitality, as to be practically worthless. 

VENTILATION. 

I have never seen any ill effects from 
dampness, but I have always given 
abundant ventilation above the packing. 
When the warm air from the cluster 
passes up through the packing, and is 
met by the cold outer air, some conden- 
sation of moisture takes place. This 
moistens the surface of the packing 
slightly, but it is comparatively dry un 
derneath. With a’ good, strong colony 
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of bees, and ventilation above the pack- 
ing, I have never know of trouble from 
moisture. 

CHAFF HIVES. 

In the giving of protection, chaff hives 
have the advantage of being always 
ready for Winter, and of doing away 
with the labor and untidiness of packing 
and unpacking, but they are expensive 
and cumbersome. It is some work to 
pack bees in the Fall and unpack them 
in the Spring, but light, single-walled, 
readily-movable hives during the work- 
ing season are managed with enough 
less labor to more than compensate for 
that of packing and unpacking. 

Then there is another point. The 
work of packing and unpacking comes 
when there is comparative leisure, while 
the extra work caused by having great, 
unwieldy hives, is brought in ata time 
when the bee-keeper is working on the 
“keen jump.” . 


CORK DUST FOR PACKING. 

For packing material, I have used 
wheat chaff, forest leaves, planer shay- 
ings and dry sawdust. I have never 
used cork dust, but it is probably the 
best packing material. Its non-con- 
ductivity is nearly twice that of chaff, 
while it never becomes damp. The only 
objection is that it is not readily ob- 
tainable, and usually costs something, 
while the other substances mentioned 
cost nothing. What they lack in non- 
conductivity is easily made up in quan- 
tity, and this brings up the point of the 
proper thickness for the packing. 

I have often thrust my hand into the 
packing surrounding a populous colony 
of bees, and found the warmth percepti 
ble at a distance of four inches from the 
side, and six inches from the top. This 
would seem to indicate the thickness 
when chaff or sawdustis used. I pre- 
sume that packing has often been con- 
demned when it was not more than half 
hand—that is, when not enough material 
was used. I do not appreciate the 
argument of those who advocate thin 
packing. I do not believe that the 
benefit of the heat from the sun can 
compensate for the lack of protection 
during the months of extreme cold. 


DEAD-AIR SPACES, 

Hollow walls, with no packing, have 
their advocates; and it has been asked 
if these dead-air spaces were not equally 
as good non-conductors of heat as those 
filled with chaff. They are not. In the 
first place, the air is not ‘‘ dead,” it is 
constantly moving. The air next to the 


inside wall becomes warm and rises; 
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that next the outer wall cools and settles; 
thus there is a constant circulation that 
robs the inner wall of its heat. 


BOXES FOR CHAFF PACKING. 


If chaff hives are not used, how shall 
the packing be kept in place? I know 
of nothing better than boxes made of 
cheap, thin lumber. If there is lack of 
room for storing them in Summer, they 
can be so made as to be easily ‘**‘ knocked 
down” and stacked up when not in use. 


Of course, bees can be packed more 
cheaply by setting the hives in long 
rows, building a long box about them, 
and filling it with the material used for 
packing. With this method the packing 
must be postponed until there is little 
danger of the bees flying again—until 
they have forgotten their old locations; 
else some bees will be lost, or some 
colonies get more than their share of 
bees. 


When the bees have a “cleansing 
flight” in Winter, there is also a likeli- 
hood of bees returning to the wrong 
hives. Then when the bees are un- 
packed in the Spring, and moved to 
their proper places, there is more con- 
fusion and mixing; but I do not look 
upon thisas so very serious a matter. 
At this time of year, other things being 
equal, a bee is worth just about as much 
in one hive as in another. If there is 
any difference in the strength of the 
colonies, the weaker ones might be left 
nearest to where the bees were un- 
packed. 

EARLY PACKING. 

Speaking of being compelled to wait 
about packing the bees until they were 
not likely to fly again until some time in 
the Winter, reminds me that advantages 
have been claimed for early packing; 
that the bees in single-walled hives only 
wear themselves out with frequent 
flights that are to no purpose, while 
those that are packed are not called out 
by every passing ray of sunshine; that 
the early-packed bees sooner get them- 
selves settled down for their Winter’s 
nap, and are in better condition when 
Winter comes. 


It is possible that there is something 
in this, but there were two or three 
years in which I tried feeding a colony 
or two as early as the first of September; 
and I continued to pack a colony every 
two or three days until the forepart of 
November, and I was unable to discern 
any advantage in very early packing. 
If the bees are protected before freezing 
weather comes, I believe that is early 
enough. 








SPACE BELOW THE COMBS. 


There is one other point that ought 
not to be neglected in preparing the bees 
for Winter, whether indoors or out, and 
that is the leaving a space below the 
combs. 


When wintered out-of-doors, there 
ought to be a rim two inches high placed 
under each hive. This allows the dead 
bees to drop away from the combs to a 
place where they will dry up instead of 
molding between the combs. 

Then if there is an entrance above the 
rim there will be no possibility of the 
entrance becoming clogged. This space 
under the combs seems to be a wonderful! 
aid in bringing the bees through in fine 
condition, and I am not certain why. 

Weak colonies can seldom be success- 
fully wintered out-of-doors. They can- 
not generate sufficient heat. In the 
cellar, where the temperature seldom 
goes below 40°, quite weak colonies can 
be successfully wintered. 


SUMMARY. 

As I understand it, this whole matter 
of outdoor wintering of bees might bx 
summed upin afew words: Populous 
colonies, plenty of good food, and thor- 
ough protection. Simple, isn’tit? Ye 
there is a world of meaning wrapped u) 
in these few words. —Country Gentleman. 


0 


Securing the Necessary Rainfall. 


I read with considerable interest the 
editorial on the above subject, on page 
278. Mr. E. Sandford, on page 515, 
calls attention to the experiments in 
Texas, and seems to be impatient about 
the result. 


I would say that it takes time to ar- 
range what has already been observed, 
and proceed with some system in thi 
matter. The object, no doubt, is to get 
a result that will be practical at mini- 
mum cost. 


Although the last experiment at Cam, 
Powers, Texas, looks favorable, yet 
will be some time before the people ca: 
depend on following up what has bee: 
outlived by the Government. The ba! 
loons will, I think, cut an importan' 
figure in several advantageous ways 
The oscillations of the balloons will show 
when the disturbance in the upper ai) 
commence, and, I think, electric com 
munication with the ballooons thus em- 
ployed will determine several importan! 















points, and perhaps cheapen satisfactory 
results.....- 

In regard to what Mr. Sandford says 
ybout the numerous lakes being of no 
apparent avail in drouth, I would say 
that evaporation is going on under pre- 
disposing causes from these bodies of 
water, and that the air ‘‘ holds it in 


solution,” as the chemist would say, and - 


that, as the Indian said, ‘‘ To be sure of 
the rain, the disturbance of thunder and 
lightning,would bring it down.” 

So we see that some things can be 
proved, even by a ‘‘ poor Indian,” and it 
will also take time and money to work out 
the problem that, as our worthy editor 
says,is now absorbing universal attention. 

Hunnewell, Mo. 


oe 


Southern California Convention. 


The annual convention of the South- 
ern California Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held at Los Angeles, Calif., on 
Tuesday, Oct. 21, 1891; President C. 
N. Wilson in the chair. 

The following report is condensed 
from the Los Angeles Herald : 

Among the delegates present when 
the convention was called to order were: 

C. W. Abbott, Pasadena; C. W. New- 
all, Murietta; W. T. Kirk, Pasadena: 
C. Schiliesnager, Pasadena ; G. B. Wood- 
berry, Verdugo; L. T. Rowley, Sunland; 
E. E. Shattuck, Garvanza; A. B. Mutlen, 
Acton; John J. Johnson, Sunland; 
John Holser, Piru City; J. J. Cole, 
Tropico; L. H. Bannister, Pasadena; 
Henry Otto, San Jacinto ; John G. Corey, 
Thompson; William Stevenson, Pasa- 
dena; J. F. McIntyre, Fillmore; Jeff 
Williams, Tustin; W. T. Richardson, 
Santa Paula; N. Cochens, Del Sur; H. 
H. Hillard, Pasadena; N. Barnet, Whit- 
tier; B.S. K. Bennett, South Los An- 
geles; J. H. Hutchings, Tehunga. 

About the first thing done was to take 
a recess of half an hour so as to allow 
candidates for membership to pay their 
dollars, and sign the Constitution. The 
result was gratifying, for 38 new mem- 
bers were added, representing a total of 
5,525 colonies of bees. 

A bone of contencion was thrown into 
the conventiun by J. F. McIntyre, who 
moved an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, to the end that the organization 
should be extended or expanded into a 
State association, and that its name be 
changed to the California Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 

J. G. Corey said that the proposition 
was in the nature of a surprise, because 
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due notice of the proposed change had 
not been given. 

He was answered by L. T. Rowley 
and W. H. Deusmore, the latter, who is 
Secretary of the Mountain Bee-Keepers 
Association, holding that all technicali- 
ties should be overlooked in order to 
form a State society able by its influence 
to protect the industry against maraud- 
ing adulterators, dealing in glucose and 
paraffine, instead of honey and beeswax. 

Mr. Mclntyre said the bee-keepers 
wanted to get a share of the $800,000 
voted by the Legislature to the World’s 
Fair exhibit, to be used to further the 
bee-keepers’ exhibit, and to do this they 
would have to be organized into a State 
organization instead of a county organi- 
zation. The lower counties of the State 
are the bee counties, and if the northern 
counties came in, it would not change 
the complexion of the association. 

President Wilson replied to the argu- 
ments of those favoring the amendment 
in an earnest manner, planting himself 
firmly as opposed to the proposition. He 
declared the association would never be 
able to get a dollar of the 5800,O00Q, as 
it has been apportioned out, and any 
possibility of getting any of it would 
require more money to work the Legis- 
lature than would ever be gotten out of 
it by the bee-keepers. 

The association at 12:30 o’clock took 
a recess to 1:30 p.m. 

At the afternoon session the animated 
discussion of the amendment continued 
with vigor. 

It took a two-thirds vote to pass the 
amendment, and when the question was 
finally called, there were 3Y ayes and 
21 noes, and the proposition was there- 
fore lost. One single vote added to the 
ayes at the expense of the noes, would 
have created the State organization. 
The progressive and liberal element had 
an opportunity a short time afterward, 
however, to retaliate. The election of 
officers was the next in order, and re- 
sulted as follows: 

President. C. W. Abbott, of Pasadena; 
Secretary, G. W. Brodbeck, of Los An- 
geles; Treasurer, R. Wilkin, of Ven- 
tura; Vice-President for Los Angeles 
County, L. T. Rowley; Vice-President 
for San Diego, W. Starr; Vice-President 
for San Bernardino, Mrs. Bonfoy; Vice- 
President for Ventura, J. F. McIntyre; 
Vice-President for Orange, J. W. King. 

EXECUTIVE Boarp—C. W. Abbott, R. 
Wilkin, H. H. Hillier, G. W. Brodbeck, 
and L. T. Rowley. 


Since the foregoing was in type, we 


have received from the Secretary the 
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following report of the second day’s 
session : 


The above proceedings consumed the 
greater portion of the day,so that the 
session was prolonged until the ensuing 
day, when the following programme was 
presented : 

A Rambling Bee-Keeper—By J. H. 
Martin (‘* The Rambler”). 

Apiarian Appliances—By J. F. McIn- 
tyre. 

The Boston Honey Market—By W. T. 
Richardson. 

All of these topics were very interest- 
ing, and of benefit to those present. 

The President elect, and in fact all of 
the officers, are men tried and true. The 
crucial year of any association is the 
first, and now that this one has passed 
that stage, with an additional member- 
ship of 40, there is much of encourage- 
ment. 

To aid us in the future, we would 
request every bee-keeper in the State to 
send his address and any statistics per- 
taining to the honey industry of their 
section. Gro. W. BRODBECE, Sec. 

223 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Convention Notices. 


G2 The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Grand HKapids, Mich., on 
Thursday, Dec. 31, 1891, and Friday, Jan. 1, 
1892, Gero. E. HILTON, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


= The Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in the Capitol at Hartford, 
on Nov. 11, at 10:30 a.m. All are cordially 
invited to attend. There will be readings and 
discussions, 80 come prepared to take part. 
Mrs. W. E. KILEY, Sec., Waterbury, Conn. 


@ The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society wil! 
hold its annual convention at the Commercial 
Hotel, corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets, fn 
Chicago, lils.,on Thursday and Friday, Nov. 19 
an am. Arrangements have been made 


$1.75 per day, each; front room, $2.0 per day for 
each person. This cate occurs curing the Exposi- 
tion, when excursion rates on the railroads will be 
one fare fur the round-trip. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec., Flint, Mich. 

o 





The Executive Committee have fixed the date of 
the next session oi the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers Association, bec. * to 11, at Albany. There will 
be an iniorma! n eeting un the evening of Tuesday, 
Dec. 8. for getting acquainted, etc. ‘The rea) work 
of the convention wi!l con mence Wednesday morn- 
ing, and extend through two ful! days, ending 
Friday morning, giving cistant delegates time tu get 
home vefore Sunuay. We want al! to get there if 
possible on Tuesday. if they have a few hours of 
ym fe my it will oe an Opportunity to look around 
the city, view the capitol bonete- etc. Reduced 
rates bave alreacy been secured in al] trunk-line 
territory, and the same is expected over other 
railroads The proxramme is now under way, and 
other urrangeme nts are nearly completed. If you 
have decided to take a vacation that will, we trust, 
be profitable, don’t fail tu attend this convention. 

P. H. ELWowop, Pres., Starkvilie, N. Y. 
C. P. DADANT, Sec., Hamilton, Ills. 





0, a 
With the Hute! tor back rowm, one bed, two persons. | 









CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1891. 
Nov. 19, 20.—Northwestern, at Chicago, Ills 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 


Dec. 31.—Michigan State, at Grand Rapids. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


Dec. 8, arg American, at Albany, N. y 


\, P. Dadant, sec., Hamilton, Ils. 


{33~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward ful] 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tugz Eprtor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y 
SECRETARY—C, P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’'Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





ee 


Bee and Honey Gossip, 


2 Do not write anything. for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apurt without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


ele ed Oe ie ik i a el el id id ad ed 


Short Crop of Honey. 


The honey crop has been pretty short 
here this season. White clover never 
was so plenty before, but it did not yield 
any honey’ to speak of in this section. 
Golden-rod was a failure; that was 
never before known to fail here since | 
have kept bees. L. J. WALDo. 

Merrow, Conn., Oct. 26, 1891. 


> ——s- 





Discouraging. 

The past was a very poor season for 
bees and honey in this part of the coun- 
try, making the fourth season in succes- 
sion that bee-keeping has been a losing 
business. Many are becoming discour- 
aged, and some are utterly disgusted 
with the business. Bees can be bough! 
for about the cost of the hives. 

8S. S. Burs. 
Wyalusing, Pa., Oct. 26, 1891. 


Ne oe —-- 
Necessary Rainfall for Apiarists. 


I would say that you may mention at 
the next prominent convention of bee- 
keepers, my interest in the subject of th 
Government experiments of producing 
rain, and that if thought advisable | 
will pursue the matter for the interest 
of the bee-keepers, and keep them 
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posted, and be present at-the point of 
further experiments, if a reasonable 
allowance is made for my expenses, and 
to keep my family while I am absent. I 
cap make sketches with pen or brush 
that can be made into plates cheaply, 
and I think further the object by sug- 
gestions, as I have already done to Gen. 
Dyrenforth. Henry L. PENFIELD. 
Hunnewell, Mo. b 





Black Diarrhea—Bee-Disease. 


L. B. Smith describes a bee-disease 
on page 4Y6 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. J think several of us have 
had the same trouble in our apiaries. I 
think his bees have the black diarrhea. 
I had 83 colonies that had it last Spring, 
and I cured one of them with brine; the 
other two got over it, by putting salt in 
the place where they got water. « My 
neighbor had 2 colonies which caught 
the same disease in August. One of 
them lost half of its bees before I found 
they had it. I*gave them salt water, 
poured it on one of the combs, and the 
work was done. He cured the other in 
the same way. I described it on page 
149 of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
July 380, 1891. This disease works 
differently; in some seasons, in early 
Spring, the bees will be more swollen 
than when they fly regularly. But as 
long as they have this disease they will 
spot the hive, as they do the snow in 
Winter, when they fly, sometimes more 
than others. J. H. Berry. 

Gale’s Creek, Oreg. 


Se. -- 


My Report for 1891. 


My 8 colonies of bees came through 
the Winter in fine condition, and the 
weather during fruit bloom being all 
that could be desired, they filled their 
hives quite well, and made prepartions 
toswarm. Then it commenced to rain. 
The weather continued cool and. cloudy 
until after clover bloom was about over, 
and the bees throughout this section of 
the country barely gained a livelihood, 
with Jittle or no swarming. I only had 
one swarm issue during the whole sea- 
son. The rain, however, put the Fall 
honey plants in a good condition, and I 
secured a fair crop of Fall honey from 
polygonum, beggar-ticks, and Spanish- 
needles. Theasters did not yield any 
honey, owing, I suppose, to the drouth, 
which has existed here for sometime. 
My crop, this year, consists of 600 
finished sections, for which I get 17 
and 18 cents. I had about 140 sections 


| 
| 


} 


which were pretty well filled, but are 
not all capped over. I cut the honey 
out of these and sel] it for 15 cents per 
pound, besides about 150 pounds which 
I took in brood-frames from a colony 
that I call my pets. This isa very large 
colony of bees, in a hive 2 feet long, 14 
inches wide, and 2 feet deep, when the 
upper story ison. The bees are pure 
Italians, very gentle, and finely marked. 

Cuas. W. WILLARD. 

Carbondale, Kans., Oct. 26, 1891. 


Bee-Keeping in Georgia. 


Bees have done fairly well this year. 
For about three weeks in May, during 
the poplar bloom, they stored honey 
rapidly, and of extra fine quality. After 
that, they managed to hold their own 
until the middle of September, when the 
Fall flowers commenced to open. For 
the past two wecks they have been very 
busy on the asters, and now they are 
bringing in aster heney abundantly, 
which can be told by a peculiar sour 
smell about the hives, night and morn- 
ing. J. P. H. Brown. 

Augusta, Ga., Oct. 22, 1591. 


——— 


Fair Crop of Comb-Honey. 


Last Spring I had 43 colonies. Some 
were very weak, and did not gather any 
honey, while others were strong, and 
gathered some honey. I increased them 
to TO colonies, and got 1,000 pounds of 
comb-honey. We did not get much 
white clover honey this year, on account 
of the drouth. I expect to winter the 
bees on the summer stands. Many bees 
have died in this part of the State; some 
starved, while some had _ foul-brood, 
which is fearfully prevalent in this part 
of the State, and I fear it will be worse, 
if not checked soon. 

ELIAS ROBINSON. 
Carmi, Ills., Oct. 29, 18¥1. 


+ ee 


Bees Without Stores. 


Last Spring I had 16 colonies of bees, 
which I bought of several of the neigh- 
bors, and during the latter part of the 
Summer the moth destroyed one, and 
the remaining 15 are only just living. I 
weighed them all when I brought them 
home, and on weighing one to-day, I find 
the weight much less than then, and 
only 4 pounds heavier than the hives 
were before any bees were put in them. 
Iam quite sure that two-thirds of the 
bees in this locality will starve, if they 
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are not fed. There was quite a good 
honey-flow during the latter part of May 
and the first of June, but that was ex- 
hausted during the severe drouth. I 
made a short visit to High Hill, Mo., on 
July 3, to see Messrs. Nebel & Son. I 


purchased 3 Italian queens and 1 pound. 


of bees, brought them home, and intro- 
duced them successfully. ‘They have 
attracted considerable attention, as 
there are no Italian bees in this locality. 
Dolson, Lls. E. F. Cuapp. 





Grubb’s Way of Fastening Foundation 


The illustration on page 520, of the 
Grubb frame, does not show the best 
way to put the foundation in. The bet- 
ter way is to slip the sheet of founda- 
tion into the frame as it belongs, then 
put the wedge-shaped strip back where 
it came from, and crowd it down until 
it presses the foundation, and thus holds 
itin place. Then nail the stripin. It 
is not necessary to first fasten the strip 
to the foundation. H. N. JonEs. 

Clay Centre, Nebr. 


{The illustration in question is an 
exact copy of the one on Mr. Grubb’s 
patent, and was not intended to show 
‘*the best way to fasten comb-founda- 
tion to frames,” but to show that his 
‘‘claim” was on an old device, in use 
for years before he claimed it as origi- 
na].—Eb. } 





So 


: Wavelets of News. 
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Honey-Dew, Winter Stores, Etc. 


I have a few sections of it, and hardly 
know what to do with the stuff. It is 
not safe to winter bees on, and it is not 
good toeat. At least some people do 
not like it, although some do, just as 
some prefer buckwheat to any other 
honey. I think I prefer to keep it, and 
use it for Spring feeding. ees use & 
lot of stores for rearing brood in the 
Spring, and can safely use almost any- 
thing when they can fly every day. But 
it will not do to feed enough of it, or 
late enough, so that there is any danger 
of getting some of it stored in surplus. 

I have weighed all my bees this Fall, 
instead of ‘‘ hefting” them, or guessing 
at their stores by inspection. Weighing 
will not tell just how much honey is in 
the hive, but it will tell more nearly than 
guessing. Counton each hive about 10 





mH 
. 





pounds heavier than necessary, and 
then you will find some not a bit too 
heavy, because there may be 10 pounds 
extra heavy combs and bee-bread. I try 
to have hives with cover, bottom-board, 
bees and stores, all weigh at least 5() 
pounds. Your hives may be larger or 
smaller, so heavier or lighter.—Dnr. C. 
C. MILLER, in the National Stockman. 





Golden-Rod in California. 


In a journey of some fifty miles 
through the mountainous region of the 
San Fernando and adjacent country, 
made during September, we. observed 
some splendid specimens of golden-rod, 
and wherever it was in bloom it was 
almost bending under the multitude of 
bees at work upon it. It has been said 
that bees do not frequent the plant for 
honey, and some say that the golden-rod 
does not grow in California, but many 
of the more sheltered canyons, especia!]y 
those supplied with constantly running 
water, furnish immenser quantities, and 
gorgeous growths of the National 
flower. Whereit has once established 
itself, the plant will flourish, even in 
very dry years, and gives considerable 
bloom that yields good nectar, though 
honey gathered from it is not as light as 
that produced from the sages.—Ruwral 
Californian. 


The ‘‘ Point of Confidence.”’ 


Most persons who undertake bee-keep- 
ing enter the work with some misgivings. 
While they do not exactly fear the bees, 
yet there is at first an involuntary 
hanging back, a reluctance to handle 
bees more than is absolutely necessary. 

Beginners should wear not only a veil, 
but also gloves; many novices seeing old 
bee-keepers handle them with bare hands 
try to imitate them—like to appear 
professional—-to go among the bees with 
a reckless air. 

Some of the most sucessful bee-keepers 
have said that before the first year had 
passed they had almost decided that 
there was something about them that 
antagonized the bees, and that they 
could do nothing with them. 

An acquaintance declared, in the fal! 
of the first year, ‘‘ I’ve had enough of 
bees. They will not accept me. It is 
useless to tell me that bees do not sting. 
They do nothing else with me.” But he 
decided to struggle through another 
year; for, in spite of many stings, he 
had a good cropof honey. Before the 
second year closed, he remarked that 

















bees were aS harmless as flies. What 
had brought about this change? He 
had reached the ‘‘ confidence point,” and 
the bees knew it, and recognized him as 
master. He had become so familiar 
with the work, so much interested in it, 
that he forgot self, forgot to jump, to 
jerk his hand away when abee started 
to explore the back of his hand. 

Therefore, let every beginner faint 
not, but keep up courage and keep at 
the bees. Without knowing when the 
change takes place, he may reach the 
stage of perfect confidence, and will 
make light of the stings implanted ear|- 
ier in his own faltering hand.—American 
Agriculturist. 





Music to Arrest Swarms. 


Boys can now find new use for their 
drums, mouth-organs, Jew’s-harps, etc., 
and make more agreeable music than 
the old-time frying-pan and key. We 
relate the following which occurred in 
the neighboring city of Pekin: The 
Salvation Army was parading up Court 
Street on Sunday afternoon, beating 
their drums, etc., as a swarm of bees 
were flying down the street. The great 
noise made caused the bees to cluster 
on the window-casing, on the front of a 
grocery store. A man was standing 
under the-swarm, when half of them 
clustered on his right hand. This 
greatly surprised him, but he langhed 
and handled them, when passers-by kept 
their distance from him, fearful of being 
stung. It attracted considerable atten- 
tion, but the bees did not sting him. 
Some one captured the swarmin a box 
late in the afternoon.—Mrs. L. Harrr- 
son, in the Prairie Farmer. 





Robbing in the Fall. 


Robbing always occurs at the close of 
the honey season. Take precautions in 
this matter, and do not leave honey 
carelessly lying around. -Do not have 
hives open, or cracks and crevices in the 
surplus stories; the bees always find 
such, and nothing of the kind escapes 
their notice. 

Robbing is often started by the api- 
arist’s removal of surplus honey about 
the close of the season. This should not 
be done at any time during the day, but 
late in the evening, or what is better, 
make a bee ‘‘tent” from gauze or fly 
netting, and place this over the hive 
before opening it; thus all will be safe. 
This tent is an indispensable article, and 
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one or more should be in every apiary. 
When a hive of bees is being robbed, 
this tent should be set over it. There is 
nothing better to prevent robbing.— 
Exchange. 
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Uniting Weak Colonies. 


If on examination of your bees you 
find some colonies that are weak and 
not strong enough to go through the 
Winter in safety, something must be 
done. Unite them. Now is the time. 
The way to ‘‘doit” is this: Between 
the 2 colonies to be united set an empty 
hive, spread in front of it a sheet ora 
large paper, puff a few whiffs of smoke 
into one of the hives to be united, remove 
the top, lift out the frames, one ata 
time, and shake the bees on the sheet, 
and place the empty combs in the mid- 
dle hive. Now treat the other hive in 
the same manner, and if you are careful 
not to break any honey, you will have 
no further trouble.—F. H. Pertrs, in 
Farm, Field and Stockman. 





Just What You Need ! 


The Convention Hand -Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee 
Conventions; Constitution and By Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JourRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Bre 
JOURNAL. 


- — e+ 


The Union Scale you sent me was 
received some time since, andI am wel! 
pleased with it. I asked the price of 
such a scale in our hardware store, and 
was told that a single beam to weigh 
240 pounds would $4.00. For 
such I paid you only $5.00, saving m< 
a dollar.—Jacob Moore, Ionia, Mich 


cost 


-_——.> - + 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00 
to any addresses. 


Ten for 7.50. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


Yo Advertisement Inserted fer less than $1.00. 


A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE Inca will contain TWELVE lines. 








Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 





Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 





On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%; 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 


times, 607%. 
On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 








EOE 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


LOI SA PRA INA ISO ISO ANF ANF FLERE IRM INO 


Special Notices. 


(G8 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(=~ Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(8 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(Ge Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 

** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(4 As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

et mixed. Please write American Bee 
Journal on the corner of your er velopes to 
gave confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





and Gieiam ta Bee-Culture. ..- 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....175 
The Apiculturist............. 176.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 176 ... 165 
American Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 140 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 6 00.... 500 

and janeptesee Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 

Cook's Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
- uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 200.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 1 50 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 
Root's A BC of Bee-Culture - 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 00.... 2 20 
Westera World Guide ...... i 50.... 1 30 
Heddon’s book, “Suceess,”.. 1 50.... 1 40 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hund-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2 00.... 170 
History of National Society. 1 50.... 1 25 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 2.00.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200 .:. 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200....175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 1 35 
American Garden ........... 2§ .. 200 
Rural New Yorker .... . 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper . 135 





Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


_.. -—_®@ @ eo -—___ -—_ -- 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor. you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


- ee @oe —- 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive bestadapted to it—his ‘“‘Nonpareil.”’ 


The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


_ ee @ oe 


Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 
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YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard at a moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will * 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 


> —-.r — 


The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full colo- | 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
of the combs. Price by mail, 50 cents. | 

| 


-_ ——_e. + 


If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about ferming nuclei, multiplying or unit 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, | 
and is as interesting as astory. Price, $1.00. | 
For sale at this office. 





—_——__——__ 0 @-2o-—_———_—_ 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JOURNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 Cents. 


*- ewe 


Binders made especially for the Ber 
JOURNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 


The Honey-Bee; Its Natura! itt 
History, Anatomy, and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, illustrated with 72 figures and 
136 illustrations. $1.00. For sale at 
this office. 

*e-mU.ae7e 


Calvert’s No, 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. : 


-_-—<— + + 


Please send us the names of your ! 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you, 


*7- eee - 


Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hoid from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name and 
address printed. Sample free. 


-_- 8 — 


Money in Cabbage and Celery. 

** Blood will tell.” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘**‘ How To | 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weightin gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
1SA16t La Plume, Pa. 


UE ee Oe a 
We have leased more commodious quarters, 
and hereafter muy be found at 


199, 201, 203 EAST RANDOLPH ST., 


rHIRD FLOOR| 








Where we shall be pleased to see any friends 
who may call upon us, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Oct, 30.—Demand is limited, 
and supply sufficient. We quote: Comb— 
Funcy waite, i-iv., L4@ldu; 2-ib., L2wlse; 
off grades, l-ib., 12@1lsec; 2-Ib., li@ize; buck- 
wheat, 1-ib., 1U@lic; <-ib., Ye. bxuracted— 
Basswood, white ciover and California,6 %@7c; 
orange blvuom, 7@7%c; Suuthern, bUMIUC B 
gul.,us to quality. beeswax, sleuady, 25@~7c. 

HiLwkhhiH BKUS. & oho bLAKN, 
23-3U West Brouwdway. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 31.—The demand is 
good, and supply fair. We quote: White 
comb, 15@ltc; dark, 1O@12c. Kxtracted, 
white, 7@7%c; dark, 5@t6ce. Beeswux, Is in 
light supply, and demand good, at ot agg 

CLEMUND, MASUN & LU 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Oct, 31.—Demand is only fair, 
with good supply. We quote: Choice comb, 
14@ite. Kxtructed, 5@sc. Beeswux is in 
fuir demand und good supply, at 23@25ec for 
good to choice yellow. 

U. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Centrai Aves. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30.—Demand for honey 
is increasing, but is exceeded by supply. We 
quote: Fancy 1-ib. comb, 15@itc; 2-D., 14c; 
tair, 1b., lsu@l4e; 2-b., luc. Kxtracted—Cuali- 
fornia, 7¢; clover and basswood, 7@7c. Bees- 
wax—in fair demund, with adequate supply, 
at 25@27c. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson 8t. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—The demand is good for 
fancy white comb-honey, uud all such is selling 
at ite; other grades, 14@1ldc. bxtractea, 
7@8c. Beeswax, quick sale, at 26G@27c. 

8.'T. Fld & UU., 15¥ 5. Wuver Bt. 


KANSAS CITY, Oct. 31.—Demand for honey 
good, with light supply. We quote: Comu— 
l-ib. white, i6c; durk, 12c; 2 lb. white, Lic; 
dark, 10c. Extracted—white, 7@7%c; durk, 
5@6c. Beeswax, supply and demand light, at 
25@27¢c 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Oct. 31.—The demand for comb- 
honey is tair and supply small. We quote: 
Comb, 12@isc; extracved, 7@se. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 256@26e. 

M. H. HUN'L, Beli Brunch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—The demand is slow for 
1-b. comb-honey, with good supply. We quote: 
Choice white comb, 14@i6ec. bxiracted, 6@Sc. 
Beeswax, in light supply, and demuund slow. 
at 27¢c. J. A. LAMUN, 44-46 5, Water St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Demand improv- 
ing; supply moderate. We quute: White 
comb, 12@i7c. Kxtracted, 6@sc. Beeswax, 
scurce and in good demand at 26@28ce. 

H. KR. W RIGH'1, 26-325 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30.—Demand good, with 
fairsupply. We quote: No. 1 conib, 16c¢; No. 
2, ls@ide. Extracted— California, T@7c; 
busswoud. 74@sc; Southern, »d5@7 Ve per gual. 
Beeswax, Supply uud demand fair, 264%@27¢. 

F. G. SLROHMEY KK & CU., izz’ Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 28.—Demand good, 
supply swail. Wequuote: Comb, 1-lb., L0@lse. 
Exvracted, 5%@tc. ee: in light supply 
and good demand, at 24@25 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE % STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 31.—Demund is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, vest 
graues, 1O6@ibe. bxtracted, 6@sc. Beeswax, 


26@27c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 8, Water St, 





BOSTON, Oct. 30.—Demand is good, supp|) 
ample. We quote: 1-. fancy white comb, 
15@16c¢e; extracted, 7@¥c. Beeswax, none in 
market. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 31.—Demand not very 
brisk; supply good, and of better quality. We 
quote: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@i6e; fair, 
13@14c; dark, 10@12¢c. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 7@7%c; dark, 6@o0%c. Bees 
wax, 25@28ce. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


NEW YORK, Oct. 30.—Demand active, and 
supply increasing by large arrivals. We 
quote: Fancy 1-lb. comb, 14@17c, depending 
on quality; %-t. sections, 2c less. Extracted 
—White clover and basswood, 6@8c, and sup- 
ply not equal to the demand. Beeswax—the 
supply is not equal to the demand, which is 
brisk, at ae he us Lo quality. 

. 1. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





We Club the American Bee Journa! 
and the [Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 

Cant Punctual.—I was surprised, to 
receive the feeder as soon as I did. | 
like it very well. I receive mail matter 
in a shorter time from you than from 
Carlisle, O., only eight miles from here. 

Joun H. ROHRER. 

Tippecanoe City, O., July 16, 1891. 





(~ The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. KIMBALL. 

Davenport, Iowa. 





(ae The sewing machine I got of you 
still gives excellent satisfaction—W. |] 
PATTERSON, Sullivan, Ills. 





Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 








——————— eres 


Wants or Exchanges. 


a de heal de el ie adel ie i ii il il i el el id 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion. when specially ordered 
into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





ANTED—TO BU Y—10,000 erates choice 
comb-honey. Address B. WALKER, 
Capac, Mich., or Glen Haven, Wis. 1sAtf 
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Send for a free sample copy of the ILLUSTRATED 
HOME JOURNAL—the cheapest rirry-cerr Family 
worn a “Gt Liberal Premium offers 

G. Newman & Son 
201 Pees Sed St. CHICAGO, "ILL. 


HERMAN F. MOORE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Room 514 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

LL BUSINESS Promptly and Carefully 

transacted. Information on anv subject of 
interest, including purchasing. opey to the 
Editor of this paper. 8A-1LIMtf 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CASH 


Tor Solving this Rebus. 
It is the name of a Tribe of Indians. 
ALL HAVE A CHANCE TO GUESS. 
We will give $100 for the first correct answer receive! ; $50 for s cond; 








> for the third ; $10 each for the ne ext five; and $5 cach for the next fifteen 
Each Reply, to be eligible to competition, 
ist be accompanied by 50) cents f rayear’s 
bseription, or 30 cents for 6 months, to the 
Ulustrated Home Journal, 
\cknowledged to be the best 50 cent monthly 


America. Devoted to the Home, Fashion, 
Music, Stories and Decorative Art. 

Remit with answer before Jan. 1, 1892, when the prizes will be awarded and 
names published. NEWMAN & SON, 20% Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





F. I. SAGE & SON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
183 Reade Street, New York. 
ECEIV ERS of all kindsof Country Prop- 
UCE, including Game, Live and Dressed 
Pyultry, Dressed Hogs and Calves. Specialties— 
Berries, Grapes, Apples, Honey, Onions and 
Potatoes. Stencils furnished. ¢ ‘orresponde nce 
and consignments solicited. Reference: Dun's 
Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 
12A26t 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 


Tin Pails for Honey. 


HESE Pails have full covers, and are excellent 
for selling Honey in the Home Market; and 
after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 
shipped anywhere with perfect satety. All sizes 
havea bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in ore. bousehoild. 


The engraving shows STRAIGHT 
TLN PAILS, of which thereare 3 «izes, 
holding respectively 3,5 and 10 Ibs. of 
Honey. Assorted Samples of the 3 
sizes will be sent by express for 40 cts. 
In quantities, the prices are: 


Per doz. Per 100 

Gallon,..holds 10 lbs .. $1.80....$12.00 
jallon, holds 5 lbs.... 1.50. . 9.00 
oy holds 3 lbs ....... 1.20... 7.00 


The second engraving represents 
THK TAPERING TIN PALLS— 
made heavier »nd stronger than 
those with straight sides. The 
covers are deeper, and the top- 
edge of te Pail is doubled over, 
making it smooih and convenient 
tohand'e. Of the Tapering Pails 
there are five rizes, viz: 1-ib., 4-1b., 
7-1b., 13-1b., and 25-!b. Assorted 
Samples of these will be shipped 
by express for 75 cents. In quantities, ‘he prices 
are as fuliows: 

Tohold 1-lb. +Ibs. 7-Ibs. 13-Ibs. 25-lbs. 


Pete S., -78...-$1.25....§ 1.50....$ 2.00....$ 3.25 
Per 100, 00... 8.00... .. 10,00.... 14.50.... 23.00 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolpa 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


° 

















Deutsche Buecher, 


Ueber Bienenzudt. 

Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet enthalt 
Belehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—Oertlid feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanjen—Grziehung derRKinigin 
—Fiittern — Sdhwarmen — Ableger— 
Verfegen—Y talienifir en—Rujeger 
von SRKdniginnen—Aussiehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eSein KRapitel, worin die neuejte Methode 
fiir die Herridtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdrieben ijt. Preis 40 Cents. 

Honig als Nahrung und 
M edizin—von Thomas G:Newman. 
Diefes enthalt eine flare darftellung iiber 
Pienen und Honig des Ulterthums ; die 
Pefdhafienheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
Rubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigtucden, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Sdhaumfonfect Weine,u.f.w 
zubereiten fan; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Regepten. ES ift fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaujendfaltiq iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd und feine 
Rrantheiten—VBon B. J. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifd 

eordnetes Verzeidhnifs der verjdiedenen 

Sferdefranfheiten, fammt den Urfaden, 
Symptomen und derrridtigen Behand- 
lung derjelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


199, 201, 203 East Randolph 8t., CHicaGco. ILLs. 


N \ , For my Book, entitled—* A 
Nend 50 { ents Year Among the Bees,”’ 114 
pages, cloth bound. Address 
DR. C. C,. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 








Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
f 
Mention the Americon Bee Journal, 
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O E GO LO Saved from Death the Coming 
N N Winter Wiould Repay the cost of 
cour ia a copy of ‘“*‘ ADVANCED BEE CULTURE” ten Times Over. In 5 of its 32 
ay . Chapters may be Found the Best That is Knouin upon Wintering Bees. 
It costs 50 cents but its Perusal may Make you $50 Richer next Spring. 
The “REVIEW” and this Book for $1.25. If not AHequainted wiith the 


‘REVIEW,’ send fot Samples. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Miehigen. 
9Dtf Mention the American Lev Journal. 
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Commercial * Hotel, 


CORNER OF 
DEARBORN AND LAKE 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 





STS.. 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR THE 


Bi Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 


=| SPECIAL RATES TO DELEGATES. 
14C2t 


OUR BOOK PREMIUMS. 


We desire to get our friends all through the country to aid us in increasing our list of 
Subscribers to the 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—Weekly, 32 Pages, $1.00 a Year ; and 
The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL—Monthly, 32 Pages, 50 Cents a Year. 


We make the reader this proposition: If you will get us Two New Subscribers 
to the BEE JOURNAL, or Four for the HOME JOURNAL, with $2.00 for the year, 
we will present you with either of the following Books, as you may choose : 


DOOLITTLE’S QUEEN-REARING, 


with Appendix— 170 Pages, bound in paper. Or 


MILLER’S “YEAR AMONG THE BEES,” 


which contains 114 Pages, bound in cloth. 




























Sent FREE of postage, as pay for work to be done for us. Clubs need not be located at 
one post-office, and for either or both journals to the same or different addresses : 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph Street, - - CHICAGO, LLLINOIs.. 
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